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THE ALEUTIAN LANGUAGE COMPARED WITH GREENLANDIC 

A MANUSCRIPT BY RASMUS RASK, DATING FROM 182O, NOW IN THE ROYAL LIBRARY AT COPENHAGEN 

By William Thalbitzer 



I 

The first to endeavor to elucidate the rela- 
tionship between the Aleutic and the Eskimo 
(Greenlandic) languages, on the basis of person- 
al investigation and by grammatical proof, 
was the Danish philologist Rasmus Rask, who 
a hundred years ago, in a prize theme of the 
Royal Danish Society of Science ', touched on 
the relation of the Greenlandic language to 
other languages. 

Several observations thereon are found in 
his letters and papers from about 1818, and 
from these it is seen that he classed « Green- 
landic » in the group of languages which we 
now term « Finnish-Ugrian ». He pointed out 
that when in Finnish a plural form -/ occurs 
as an exception (^kdsi hand, kddet hands), 
instead of -k (^-ak, -ok, compare Hungarian and 
Finnish -k, Lappish -h'), the Greenlandic lan- 
guage seems to give us the key to the explana- 
tion, « because here, besides the plural, the 
nouns have also a dual form which always ends 
in -li, and the plural always in -t ; the Finnish 
tribes shared these terminations between them 
when they parted from the original arrange- 
ment, which, no doubt, is the one that prevails 
in Greenlandic » \ In another place he com- 
pares the Hungarian -ni (termination of the 

1. Undersogelse om det gatnle Nordiskeeller Islandske 
Sprogs Oprindelse (The Origin of the Old Norse or Ice- 
landic Language), written 1814, published 1818 (Copen- 
hagen). 

2. Rask's Samlede Afhandlinger, edited by his brother 
H. K. Rask, with a preface byN. M. Petersen (Copen- 
hagen, 1834-58), I, p. 29. 



infinitive mood) with the Greenlandic -neh ' 
(termination of the verbal noun, or infinitive). 
He also draws several Asiatic languages within 
the scope of the comparisons, not only those 
of the Finnish-Ugrian group, but also Turkish 
(Yakut, Tatar, etc.) and Manchu. Examples of 
this kind are found especially in his essay on 
« Det oldnordiske Sprogs Slsegtskab med de 
asiatiske Tungemaal » (« The Relationship of 
the Old Northern Languages with the Asiatic 
Languages »), in which he goes so far as to say 
that all the languages which are spoken by the 
so-called Polar race seem likewise to belong to 
the same [i.e., the Finnish-Ugrian] family of 
languages +. For instance, he compares Tshu- 
vashic jat name (Tatar at, Yakut aatd) with 
Greenlandic alteh ', and Manchu na the earth 
with Greenlandic nuna (Finn, maa, Perm, wn;), 
ibid.,^. 184; and on p. 179 he gives the follow- 
ing parallels : 



Tatar 



Turanian ^ 
: ata father 

ana mother 



aqa or ara uncle 
at-ad name 
nuni seed 
Turk, qayiq boat 



Finnish 
Greenland 

atatak (from 

ata, grandfather) 

ananak (from 

ana, grand mother) 

aka 

attek 

mennih egg 

kajak 



Finnish 



dke Lapp. 
aata Yakut 
munaYmn. 



3. Ibid., p. 31. 

4. Det oldnordiske Sprogs SIzgtshab, etc., Ibid., pp. 158- 
159. 

5. Ibid., p. 43, atlei is phonetically ateq basea/^. Rask 
groups Tshuvashic among the Turko-Tataric languages 
(Ibid., p. 44). 

6. We should call this the Ural-Altaic group as distin» 
guished from the Finnish-Ugrian. 
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The Greenland words are phonetically spelled 
thus : ata.iak {a:ta), ana:nak (a:nd) ak:a, ateq, 
mdn:ik, qaiaq. 

These remarks gain augmented interest from 
the fact that among Rask's posthumous manu- 
scripts in the Royal Library at Copenhagen 
there is a small pamphlet in which we find his 
own records of the language in the Aleutian 
Islands from two Aleut natives whom he pro- 
bably met at Petrograd between March, 18 18, 
and June, 18 19 '. Rask himself, then, heard the 
Aleutian language pronounced, and naturally 
wrote down the samples in his own spelling. 
As regards Greenlandic, it is not improbable that 
earlier he had had the opportunity in Copenha- 
gen of meeting Greenlanders and of hearing 
from them the Eskimo language ; we know, 
at any rate, that in his early youth he studied 
Greenlandic to some extent ^. Thus, when 
in Petrograd, he was capable of comparing the 
languages of the two peoples, the Aleut and the 
Greenlandic Eskimo. This is evident also from 
the manuscript mentioned. Later he returned 
occasionally to the study of Greenlandic ; and 
the interest displayed by the Danish and Mora- 
vian missionaries in that strange language, 
evinced by their grammars, dictionaries, trans- 
lations of the Bible, etc., could not fail to 
influence the student in Copenhagen so deeply 
interested in Unguistics '. Another manuscript 

1. The manuscript is in <( Ny Kgl. Samling », (« The 
New Royal Collection ») at Copenhagen, registered as 
follows : « N. kgl. S. no. 149 c, package no. 103 ». 

2. Even as a schoolboy at Odense, Rask had studied 
Greenlandic, probablv on the basis of Paul Egede's 
Greenlandic dictionary and grammar : Dictionarium 
Gronlandico-Danico-Latinum (Hafniae, 1750) ; Gram- 
niatica Gronlandica Danico-Latina (Havniae, 1760). 

3. His biographer, N. M. Petersen, however, gives no 
special information on this point, and I have not found 
anything relating to it in the letters (Greenlandic is 
mentioned in Samlede Afhandlinger, 270-271). Peter- 
sen's preface, on the other hand, mentions that Rask, at 
the close of 1823, and in accordance with a proposal of 
the Royal Norvegian Society of Science, contemplated a 
paper on the Lappish language, or the language and rela- 



by Rask in the University library ■*, treating 
of the Greenlandic language, bears testimony 
of this. 

As regards Aleutian, it was of importance 
to Rask that at Petrograd he made the acquain- 
tance of several of the recently (18 19) retur- 
ned participants in Otto v. Kotzebue's journey 
round the world. N. M. Petersen ( <> Samlede 
Afhandlinger » p. 39) reports thereon as 
follows : « In this manner he [Rask] made the 
acquaintance of all the staff of the [brig] 
' Rurik ' : Kotzebue, the artist Chameso, and 
the doctor Eschscholtz. Hereby he had oppor- 
tunity to acquire some knowledge of Yakut. 
Two Aleuts who were on board the « Rurik », 
of whom one was called Merkel, dictated to 
him a small Yakut dictionary by telling him 
the words which he mentioned to him in Rus- 
sian > )i. (N. M. Petersen's expression as to 
« Yakut » must be due to a misunderstanding, 
and should be « Aleutian »). In one letter Rask 
mentions that every Monday he was at Count 
Rumanzow's, in company with Adelung and 
Krug '^. Here, then, in the years 1819-1820, 



tionship in general of the Finnish race ; « which, again, 
was connected with another paper on the Greenlandic 
language, which he had had in conternplation still 
earlier ». Later on he altered this plan, and edited, 
instead, an adaptation of Leem's Lappiske Grammatica 
(Lappish Grammar) in his Rasonneret Lappisk Sprog- 
Isere, published in- 1832. 

4. Biblioteca Universitatis, Additamenta no. 627 g, 
40 . A part of this manuscript has been published by me in 
Oversigt over det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab's 
(Proceedings, 1916, 247-249). 

5. A Danish scientist, the botanist, M. Wormskiold, 
also participated in the <( Rurik » Expedition. He formerly 
had visited Greenland, and, after the journey through 
the South Seas, had (involuntarily) resided for two years 
in Kamtchatka. See Eug. Warming's biographical sketch 
of Wormskiold in Videnskabelige Meddelelser fra den 
naturhistoriske Forening i Kabenhavn (Scientific Reports 
from the Natural History Society of Copenhagen), 1889- 
90. Chameso is the poet and scientist Adalbert v. Cha- 
misso, author of Peter Schlemihl. 

6. Samlede Afhandlinger, p. 288 ; cf. also the Preface 
in Rfesonneret Lappisk Sproglsre, pp. 9-10. 
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we find him in contact with the Unguistically 
interested circles in Petrograd. 

The manuscript which, as stated, is in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen, is a small quarto of 14 sheets of 
gray paper, or 28 pages. Of these, only 19 are full pages, 
and what is written is only in part Rask's record of the 
language spoken by the two Aleuts. The remainder con- 
sists of transcripts, made in his own writing, of some 
older Aleutian vocabularies by Russian authors, partly (as 
Rask himself remarks) from old collections of manu- 
scripts in possession of Adelung. On account of the con- 
fusion in stitching together the loose sheets of the manu- 
script, Rask's original records have become mixed with 
his transcripts of the older authors, partly with -those 
« in possession of Adelung », and partly with « Back- 
meister's specimens of the language » ; but it is not diffi- 
cult to unravel what is Rask's own work from what is 
only transcription, because in his own direct notes 
recorded from the mouth of the Aleut he has employed 
his own system of transcription which varies somewhat 
from that used by the Russian authors. It is apparent that 
Rask has studied the earlier vocabularies, and evidently 



he has improved them by sounding the natives directly. 
In some respects the older records are somewhat more 
copious, especially that portion which he calls « The 
Backmeister specimens of the Aleutian language », where, 
among other things, the numerals from i to lOo are 
given. But what is lacking in xhi older records by the 
Russians, apart from the quality of their phonetic sym- 
bols and orthography, is a comparative consideration of 
the languages. 

The following are Rask's original notes in English 
translation according to his manuscript in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen '. I omit most of his transcript of 
the Russian authors ; some of his parallel forms from 
Adelung's manuscript, however, are given in the foot- 
notes. His work, however limited in quantity, is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of a language 
now becoming extinct, as it sounded a hundred years ago 
to the ears of one of the greatest philologists of that day. 

I give the contents of the titlepage of the manuscript 
and of pp. 3-4 in Danish and English ; in the rest the 
Danish text and key-words are translated into English. 
Where I have subjoined addhional remarks and Roman 
numbers of division, I have put them in brackets. 



II 



THE MANUSCRIPT 

[Danish Original] 

Optegnelser 

betraefFende 

det Aleutiske Sprog 

samt 

dets Overensstemmelse 

med 

Gr0nlandsk 

ved 

R. Rask 

Aleutisk som jeg selv har optegnet efter to 

indfodte Aleuters mundtlige Udsagn. Dette er 

dog yderst usikkert, da Lydene vare saare 

vanskelige at opfatte. Det som jeg har skreven 

r antages maaskje rettere for g eller 3, det er 

atsigearab. ^ eller c, deter arab. -y- desuden 

har sproget ogsna c, arab. ^J, 



a b 



cdefgghijkl 



OF RASMUS RASK 

[English translation] 

Records 

concerning 

the Aleutian Language 

and 

its conformity 

with 
Greenlandic 

by 

R. Rask. 
Aleutian as I myself have recorded it from 
the dictation of two native Aleuts. This [i.e., 
the record] is, however, highly uncertain, as 
the sounds were very difficult to discern. That 
w^hich I have Written r should, perhaps, 
rather be considered as g or 3, i. e. Arab. ^ , or 
c, i. e. Arab. ~- ; moreover the language also 

has c, Arab. ^J- 

m n p q r \r\ s ^ t u v \ 7; 



I . The Danish original manuscript was not published 
until 1916, when! brought it to light.ahd commented on 



it in the Oversigt over det Kdngelige Danske Videnska- 
bernes Selskab (Proceedings, 1916. N° 3), Copenhagen. 
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snow 



God agiirur 
devil haglikajer 
sky mir 
land t&nar 
island tanarer 
water tanger 
sea alahor 
river qirdnax 

\ kanix (Gr.) 

rain g/f/ar 

five trignax 

stone wwr 

v/orld j/iif 

winter khnax 

summer sdrkuder 

day angeler 

night fl!OT/f 

morning fe/a:^ 

evening angalekihgat' 

sun aradar 

moon tugtdai- [or -^Mf] 

star 5/af [or 5<?if] 

sand ^M^or 

hill kiruser 

north trigdder 

south agagaler 

east naraaddnardar 

west qugomaddnardar 

salt ? alarur 

man i tajkhox ' 

husband I tajahur, plus, tajarun 

wife ajagax ^ 

[This and the following foot notes contain the trans- 
criptions and translations of Adelung*s Russian-Aleutian 
words as given by Rask in his manuscript.] 

1. male tajagu uqaginax . 

2. body of female sex ajdgas. 

3. old woman angagix. 

4. boy lax. 

5. girl asxodgig. 

6. imligis. 

7. eyes rfa^c. 

8. ears tutuHg. 

9. angusis. 

10. algilgix. 



father fl^flx 
mother rt«fl;c (Gr.) ' 



son 



daughter 

brother 
(friend) 



asxino 5 
asino 
agiladah 
agitiidah 

enemy agitddahultjin 

sister iihhnir 

boy anei'duder 

relative ilaxfih 

head kdmiger 

hair imulin * 

eye rfflr ' 

ear tutiisih ^ 

nose anrusih ' 

mouth agilrin '" 

lip M^/x " 

under lip ^tifr 

upper lip Mtjur 

teeth kigtisin '^ 

tongue hgnax '' 

forehead ffl:M/f '* 

brow kamtix^' 

cheeks uliigax (Gr) '* 

cheek (sing.)? ulii^an 

hand ^ax "' 

fingers (all) aderxon '* 

thumb hiitax'^ 

fore-finger qiigaruseh° 

middle-finger Hklax " 

ring-finger atriiomax " 

little-finger igiUrhei" *' 

1 1 . lips xatix. 

12. agalus. 
1 5 . omsox. 

14. tanix. 

1 5 . kamix. 

16. ulugax . 

17. hands ^ax. 

18. fingers atowi. 

19. xutax. 

20. qugagon. 

21. atgogatnax. 

22 . tiklax. 

23 . agilix. 
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arm (upper part) iulan 
elbow qagegklox 
nail kagdlrin ' 
joint, knuckle ugura 
foot kttax " 
breast simsin ' 
stomach scinrur * 
back kudgix ' 

skin ] , ,., , 

, , [ katrir " 
body 1 

heart kanor ' 

knee qedgedax 
sing, qedgedign 
plur. qedgedagin 

name asar 

wood y«^af 

room urlax 

stick ajctrur 

ring adrkursir 



the Aleutian) ^^ . 

. I , S Unangan tanangtn 

the natives of the 
Aleutian islands 
a Russian Ka^dker 
Russians Ka^dkn 



Undng'n 



* 
* * 



dog 



ajKur 
sdgler 



bird sdr 
egg 5flz'/ef 

kamrgdn 

lax (an Aleutian species) 
fly unrimekader 
fish ^flf 



goose 



1 . nails ka^axlgts. 

2 . sole of foot kitamaqa. 
5 . simiis. 

4. waist, womb, kibJax. 

5 . kodgig 



wart umqur 

grass (cabbage) taniqtneiigin 
feather 1 alurosax 
(?)pl. ( alurosin 
bone kagnax 



high kajekur, kajdkur, kajac 

low kajikker 

good eramntenbkur 

bad maqlsalaker 

black kakqiglur 

white kuhmdkur 

white (clean) kuhmar 

new tagd^ax 

old tagdiaruluk 

young haka^dr 

majMkur 
ukudigdkur 

(he is) sick tukiikur 

well (healthy) makaUleker 

sick (?) kdiiulketj 



(he is) well 





* 

* * 




sing. I hw 




thou 


fi, i/i'n 




he 


^ tngen, mgon 




' ikun. Ikon 




his 


ihgdn 




pi. we 


tAman 




you //^Z 

they (amokun) ingdkun 
who there ? fe' k^jwa (or few 


dma) 


there | 


dmaltgen 
ndma 




here wdngun 




where ? 


kdma} 





6. body kaqkix. 

7 . ia«of . 

8 . The ending -er- ur signifies that the adjective is used 
predicatively : he, it is, 
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but where is he ? ^ , ,, , , -j 
nana hgen kama r 
A rfll; OHT. ? ( 



* * 



1 tar-atax, atdxan 

2 alax (hrlax) 

3 kankun 

4 slqin 

5 qah 

6 ahin 

7 ulilh (urlun ?) 

8 kamqin 

9 stpx 

10 hd:(ak 



* 

* * 



ting adan (my father) 

adan 

add 
tumazan adah, tuman adah 
tidih adadih 

(their father) adangin 



ting asm (my name) 
asdn 



kitan (foot) 
kitdn 

(ingdn) kitd 
(ingdn) ajagd 
(his wife) 



alortktktrin I laugh 
tridakurih I cry, weep 
sardkurin I sleep 
tdhrkuk'n I drink 
taitrkurin I drank 
(tgin tahgrkurtin) 
(ingan tahgrkui-n) 
samddakun I read (present) 
samihunih I read (past) 
? samdda to read ' ; read ! 

I. This is evidently the regular infinitive [Rask's 

remark]. 



we 



haqigakiinih I learn 

? thou learnest 

haqigdkur he learns 

haqlgadakun 

haql^akun 

uktcHiikun I see 

ukurtdkun I saw 

ukurtaldranmnih 

tutdkun I hear 



learn 



* 
* * 



dlagar animal 

aihgahdru fox 

alirxir wolf 

tugulgii^ strike, beat 

ameriq take 

ajigagalil carry 

dnogal throw 

kinkaldrdkuh laugh 

alardkiirh » 

tunortukurn speak 

(c)hridelig cry, weep 

okurtarihcrin to see 

tutarerkurn to hear (I hear) 

H tuturkurin thou hearest 

tutakdr he hears 

usugin tutdlgakun we hear 
tutelgelkrin you hear 
tutelilkirn they hear 
tutahingn ? 

akkdda come here ! 

amakuda [?] go away 

ukdrkuhin good morning! 

ting-kardsrkur good-by ! 

feiw/x snow 
angalenmsti. i 
taganil ) 

uJugax'" cheeks (two) 
tMgr"« cheek (sing.) 
sareningndrekurin sleep 
sareradekurin I sleep. 



It snows 
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Ung-ti-tutakurih ? 
okutdkun ? 
tutakurin understands 
ting asig tunur (tadamg [?]) ? 

do you understand ? 
ukurtdkun he sees 
ukurldleMring he does not see 
tutkarkulukr he does not hear (?) 
kaip weather 
slasaddrkdku bad weather 
angelemusuli kaiqigtguslikr fine weather 
kidgidang knee 
kidgidikn 2, both knees 

alurusih a feather 

aler alorusik 

amenarukun much 

amenoruk alurusin many feathers 

hakdda hither 

mdkdar nipple, pap 

amanumne} Kyaa ? [Russ. where] 

ikunu-narikurn thither 

tgin {ttbe) thee 

ualign unuqkuru here (at home) 

amiinakur there 

tanadagusin where does he live ? 

ukurtalakirn where is it (the feather) 

akatelkirn I do not know 

tgin akalellckerinih thou — — 

he — — 

they 

amddrkur far away 
wadrinahur near 



tu telleker 



[P. 23 On the last page of the manuscript are the 
words by which Rask ends his sketchy examination, 
probably only provisionally. He sums up the results in 
the following words.] 

« From these specimens it is seen that the 
genitive in the Aleutian language ends in tit 
before a vowel quite as in Greelandic ; e.g., 
kitain aqa foot-sole(s), and even lajagum sinkix 
in the life of the man (although s follows). 



The dual ends in ix: dagix eyes; Greeni. 
cck, ik, etc. 

The plural ends in s, corresponding with 
Greenlandic and Finnish t : e.g atxus fingers, 
toes ; imlis hair ; agalus teeth . 

The comparative seems to end in gex : e. g., 
lodagex greater ; kinogex less, smaller. 

The ordinal numbers end in es, is: e. g., 
kanguges the third ; siqinis the fourth ; Green- 
landic -dt. 

The numerals agree essentially with the 
Greenland ones, the first five being radicals, 
from which the next ones are formed . 

Greeni. rdl Aleut. / 

— rn — n 

— k (final) -— x,c 

e.g. Greeni. ardlxk two Aleut, alak 
— arnak mother — dnax 



The third person, at least in many verbs, 
ends in -lix, or /' (//) : sagalix or sagalj sleeps. » 



III 



From Rask's concluding remarks it was evid- 
ently his intention to collect proof of the rela- 
tionship between Aleutian and Eskimo, but 
his investigation was not competed. It has 
remained a first draught, which Rask certainly 
never intended to be published in its present 
form. From this draught we probably get only 
a partial glimpse of his view of the connection 
between the two languages. It cannot be said 
that his investigation in its present form is con- 
clusive. In any case, he has not elicited any 
strong evidence that the languages are related ; 
but he has made it probable that the individual 
congruities indicated in his Aleutian series are 
not founded on mere phonic coincidence, as 
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his assertion as to the relationship is supported 
by some grammatical conformity. Here there 
is something of the same rational method of 
investigation that he had earlier displayed in 
his researches concerning the Indo-European 
group of languages, which there led to great 
results. He was really the first to lead the dis- 
cussion into scientific channels, thereby advan- 
cing over his predecessors. Here, where some 
languages of Bering Straits were in question, 
his stake in the matter was not made public, 
and was of no importance for later research; 
but, for those who nowadays endeavor to 
find the oldest roads of communication 
between the American and Asiatic peoples it is 
not without interest to learn what Denmark's 
first philologist thought of the linguistic con- 
nection among the northernmost groups of 
people. 

Rnsk first makes some remarks on his pho- 
netic symbols, but, unfortunately, very brief- 
ly. As regards the three Arabic signs men- 
tioned by Rask, I shall only mention how 
these are defined in some modern Arabic gram- 
mars '. If I understand Rask rightly in this mat- 
ter, his meaning is to compare his own pho- 
netic symbols with the Arabic ones, in the 
following manner : 



Aleut Arab 

/ g = c. ghain... a guttural r (the sound also com- 
f '. pared with that of gargling). 

[ i ^= ^ did... the German ch (in ach). 

'- ^^ L? i^J-'- deep, emphatic h, also rendered 

as q (different from Arab, hdf, 
the ordinary i). 

Where Rask, in his Aleutian records, em- 
ploys /■, he means a guttural r (i. e., the uvu- 
lar r which is well known from Greenlandic), 
whether voiced or unvoiced. Only in those 

I. Socin, Arabische Grammatik (1894) ; Thornton 
(and Nicholson), Elementary Arabic ; A Grammar 
Cambridge, 1905). 



cases where Rask has thought that he could 
hear distinctly does he use g to designate the 
voiced r. As regards his symbol of the Aleut c, 
the Arabic kaf, it is somewhat uncertain whe- 
ther this resembles the Eskimo uvular tenuis, 
now commonly indicated by 5- or k (diff"ering 
from the ordinary It) . When Rask here ren- 
ders it with c, he refers, no doubt, to an older 
usage, which in reality he himself does not 
use in his records. 

As regards the remaining symbols Rask of- 
fers no explanation. I presume that his q signi- 
fies, in our modern notation, c, Passy's c^ ; 
his X must be Passy's [a | (uvular r) or [5] ; 
his ;( may signify [:{] (voiced s) ; his kl, the 
aspirated |; his h, the rj ; and his 3 is probably 
the same as the Icelandic 3 (open d, English th, 
voiced '). Later recorders write d in the same 
words in which Rask has 9, and dh where Rask 
has d for example : 



Rask 

Man my father 
dar eye 



V. Henry (according to 
Veniaminoiv) . 
ddai'i men pere (p. 21) 
dhakh oeil (p. 19). 



When Rask lays main stress on the gram- 
matical congruity between the languages, his 
remarks as to the termination of the genitive 
and the inflection of the nouns in the dual and 
plural carry special weight as proof. It is also 
correct that there is conformity as regards the 
systemi of numerals, and thatthe Aleutian words 
for I and 2 resemble the Greenlandic words. In 
his list of words there are three, in all, which 

2. P Passy, Petite Phonetique coraparee (1906), p. 69. 
Rask, then, has not used q to indicate the uvular sound 
in Eskimo, as is now the common practice. 

3. In the account of Billing's expedition (ed. M. Saucr, 
1802), p. 271, we find a characterization of this sound 
in the following passage : « During the winter I had fre- 
quent opportunities of reading my vocabulary (taken in 
1790 in the island Sithanak) to the natives who under- 
stood every word ; and, therefore, I think I ma}' venture 
to pronounce it pretty correct: on all the Aleutian islands 
the ih is pronounced exactly as in England . » 
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SO Strongly resemble the corresponding Green- 
landic words, that one dares consider them 
kindred. He has distinguished them by the 
abbreviation Gr., and in his concluding remarks 
he has placed two Greenlandic words by the 
side of the Aleutian substitutes. These words, 
four in all, are as follows : 

Aleut, kanix (kanig) snow (see the list, p. 43) 

» anax mother {p. 43) 

« uliigax cheeks {p. 43). 

Aleut, dlak two (/». 45) Greenlandic ardlxh. 

» dnax mother » Greenlandic arimk. 

Rask is probably right in thinking that these 
Aleutian words are closely connected with the 
Greenlandic words which resemble them. Where 
the Aleutian Imnix is concerned, we are faced 
with the question of how to apprehend the 
genetic relation between the Aleutian k and the 
Eskimo q (uvular). The ordinary Greenlandic 
word for « it snows » is qanncrpoq, which is 
derived from qanik a snowflake. As Rask dis- 
tinguishes between the sounds k and q in the 
Aleutian words, we- are not allowed to under- 
stand his k in kanix as a sign for the uvular q. 
If, then, the words in the two languages are 
related, q and k must have separated when the 
languages became disunited. There are several 
pairs of words in Eskimo in which k and q 
correspond to each other ; for example in 
Greenland : 



North Greenl. 
kooroq 
tikerqoq 



South Greenl. 
qooroq a valley 
teqerqoq corner. 



The same phonetic change occurs also in 
pairs of words of kindred meaning, which to 
the same extent belong to all the Greenlandic 
dialects, and are found also in West Eskimo ; 



Maua the hind part ^'/K'M^ bottom (of a cave, fjord etc. 
akua the interstice aqua interstice between the legs 

hook running water qooq urine 



akaaraa likes him aqaaraa caresses him 

hinerpoq is pappy, thick qiiioq snow-slush (especially 
(like porridge) in water) 

kumak a parasite on the qiimaq an intestinal worm 
surface (a louse). 

The transition /e > ^ seems to belong to an 
early stage in the history of the Eskimo lan- 
guage, and would naturally have to be consi- 
dered when comparing the Aleutian kanix with 
the Greenlandic qanik \ 

Rask's Greenl. ardlxk is a dual form oiardla, 
phonetically [ar/a] the one or the other of 
TWO {dl is the usual way of writing an un- 
voiced /) ; and in the Alaskan dialects the word 
has the form alra, with displacement of the r 
by the /. The termination of the word contains 
the possessive suffix for the third person ; so 
that the whole word really means his or its 
other (in dual form the two's other). The 
root of the word is al- (cf . Greenlandic aUa, 
usually written avdla, another [indefinite], 
also A stranger). 

The Aleutian uliig-ax = [uluggaq ?] .might 
answer to an Old Eskimo word *nlugga-, or 
*ulujja-, which would agree with the present- 
day Greenlandic ulussdt the cheeks, the irre- 
gular plural form of uluaq a cheek. Between u 
and a, a gliding sound of/ or y has intruded. 
That the Aleutian anax and the Greenlan- 
dic drnaq do not look entirely alike in the 
first syllable might be due to an assimilation of 
rn. I apprehend Rask's accentuation in this 
way : that ^ indicates emphasis on a short vow- 
el with a subsequent long (double) conso- 
nant, and that ^ indicates a long vowel ; there- 
fore his Aleutian dnax mother must sound 
anna{q), and is distinct from the Greenlandic 
anaana mother and aana grandmother. The 
Aleutian word mentioned must rather be class- 
ed with the word a'nak mother in the south- 

I. Compare Greenl. hanerneq hoar frost, perhaps 
derived from the same root as qantk, with preservation 
of the original k- sound. 
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western Alaskan-Eskimo dialect (see Barnum, 
p. 323) than, as Rask thinks, with the Eskimo 
arnaq ' . 

To these words must be added the first two 
numerals, 

Aleut. Greenlandic. 

ataxan atduseq = one (ordinal number) 

dlax arlaa = the second . 

It is possible that also si in the Al. stqin four 
(i. e. ; [siccin]) should be compared with the 
first syllable in the Greenlandic sisamat bour. 
Rask does not state anything further to 
prove the relationship of the two languages. 



IV 



Rask instituted his comparison with an eye 
to that dialect which lies geographically far- 
thest from the Aleuts, namely, the Greenlandic, 
and consequently a smaller harvest was to be 
expected than if the comparison had been made 
with the Eskimo who are their neighbors in 
Alaska. Even in Rask's time some short voca- 
bularies and specimens of the Alaskan Eskimo 
language were in existence, recorded by W. 
Anderson (Cook's voyages), Robeck (Sary- 
tscheiFs travels), Merkand Sauer (Billings' tra- 
vels), BaranoflT, Resanoff, and Lisiansky. They 
are rendered, at any rate in excerpts, in Adelung's 
well-known work on philology, which had 
been published a few years before Rask's stay 



I . The word arnaq is certainly met with also in south- 
western Alaska (Barnum, p. 325, arrernaq), where, as in 
Greenland, it partly signifies woman, aud partly, with 
suffix, HIS OR HER MOTHER ; but the first-mentioned, 
special word for mother in Alaskan-Eskimo, anak 
(sounding anna(q ?) is naturally nearer the Aleutian form 
given by Rask. For the rest, Rask might have found a 
corresponding Eskimo word in the vocabularies from 
Alaska; for example, in Adelung, Mithridates, III, 457, 
in a vocabulary from Unalaska and Kadiak, as annaH or 
annaka my mother. 



in Petrograd ^ ; and Rask's own epitome of 
Adelung's and Backmeister's exemplifications of 
the language show that he must have known a 
good deal of this material. Like all else that 
later has come to light concerning the Eskimo 
language in Alaska, it is lacking in copiousness, 
is all very heterogeneous, and quite unsatisfac- 
tory from a philological point of view. The 
latter also applies to the explicit and., in spite 
of all, meritorious (as contribution of material) 
Eskimo grammar from the southwest coast of 
Alaska, which was published at the beginning 
of this century by the missionary Francis Bar- 
num 5. With respect to the Aleutian language, 
considerable linguistic work was carried out in 
the thirties of the last century by the well- 
known Russian missionary Ivan Veniaminow ■•; 
but in Rask's time only the few specimens of 
the language mentioned in Adelung and 
Vater's « Mithridates » were at hand, to which 
must be added that he possible may have had 
some more copious manuscript records (in 
Russian) at his disposal during his stay in 
Petrograd. 

Many of the words in Rask's Aleutian list 
might, as regards their phonetic form, seem to 
be derived from Eskimo roots, just as some of 
the suffixes resemble Eskimo ones. When a 



2. Adelung and Vater, Mithridates (Berlin, 1806-17), 
especially vols. 5 and 4. The earliest known specimen of 
the Aleutian language is to be found (according to Pil- 
ling, Bibliography of the Eskimo Language in " Account 
of the Russian Discoveries between Asia and America ", 
by an English author, William Coxe (London, 1780, 
5^ ed., 1787). Here are 12 Aleutian words and the nu- 
merals i-io. 

3. F. Barnum, Grammatical Fundamentals of the 
Innuit-Language, as spoken by the Eskimo of the west- 
ern coast of Alaska (Boston and London, 1901). 

4. Veniaminow, who spent most of his life on the 
Aleutian Islands, wrote a couple of text-books on Aleu- 
tian, a book on the population of the Aleutian Islands 
and adjacent coasts, especially on their language, and an 
embodiment of the grammar of the Aleutian Fox dialect 
{Petrograd, 1846). In conjunction with Netzvietov he 
published a series of Aleut texts, and a dictionary. 
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word in the one language resembles a word in 
the other language both in form and meaning, 
there generally is no reason to doubt a genetic 
connection between them ; but it often happens 
that two words resemble each other in form, 
while having a different meaning '. In such 
cases there is a possibility of the diversity in 
meaning being due to an historic-psychologic- 
al transition,, a sematological development. 
When we consider the importance of « word- 
taboo » in the Eskimo language in Greenland, 
and the diversities caused thereby in the dia- 
lects of West and East Greenland, we are obli- 
ged to admit that this possibility of explaining 
the matter must also be taken into considera- 
tion as regards the language of the West Es- 
kimo groups. As an example I will mention 
that everyday words common in Eskimo — 
such as qajAq kayak, to:kaq harpoon, anut 
MAN, drnaq woman, seqiniq the sun, which are 
all used in West Greenland — were unknown 
in East Greenland on account of taboo when 
the European first arrived there (1884-85). 
In place of them, the East Greenlanders used to 
say sdrqit kayak, sawihat:aq harpoon, tik:aq 
MAN, nuUdk:aq woman, qatima:waq the sun, 
— words which literally or etymologically 



I . One might ask whether this might not be due, to a 
certain extent, to a mistake in the translation. Rask did 
not know Aleutian, and the discussion on the Aleutian 
words and their meanings naturally had to be carried on 
in Russian. That there may here be a source of misun- 
derstanding is obvious ; but that Rask's words and speci- 
mens of the Aleutian language tally entirely with Ade- 
lungs and Backmeister's specimens of the same language 
greatly strengthens confidence in his work. 



mean a means of travelling, a kind of knife, 
A masculine being, a feminine being, the 
source of light. 

Therefore when, in Rask's Aleutian vocabu- 
lary, we find khnax winter, and sdrkuder sum- 
mer, — words which do not resemble the 
common Eskimo words for winter and sum- 
mer, — in consideration of the peculiar taboo 
custom just mentioned, we should pay more 
than a passing attention to the Alaskan Eski- 
mo kandrut a snowdrift, and saqkodlraet name 
OF A constellation (Bamum) ; for these words 
may eventually (with the increase of material) 
turn out to be derivations of the Aleutian 
words, or their counterparts in Eskimo. The 
disguised forms, however, are difficult to un- 
mask. On the other hand, there is in Aleutian 
a series of disguised forms which not only have 
on the surface certain features in common 
with the Eskimo words, but at the same time 
show marked similarity in meaning. Here the 
suspicion of genetic affinity rises in most cases 
to conviction ; so that all that remains to be 
done to establish an organic connection between 
the two languages is to carry to completion 
researches into the rules for sound-transition 
(phonetic laws). 

Besides the words elicited by Rask, which 
have been dealt with on pp. 48, 49, I think I 
shall be able to group the following words of 
the Aleutian, selected exclusively from his 
series, with corresponding Eskimo words, 
because, in a phonetically kindred form, we 
rediscover the meaning of the word unchanged, 
more or less, in the two languages. 



In the following notes, b refers to the Alaska Eskimo grammar of Francis Barnum (Grammatical Fundamentals, 
etc.), the cumbrous orthography of which I have tried to simplify somewhat in the examples cited here ; r refers 
to the comparative lists of words in H. Rink, The Eskimo Tribes (in Meddelelser oni Gr<?nland, 15 : I-II, 1887- 
1891) ; A = Adelung (his notes cited in Rask's manuscript, or his Mithridates) ; h = V. Henry, Esquisse d'une gram- 
maire raisonnee de la langue Al^oute (Paris, 1879, based on Ivan Veniaminow) ;j= W. Jochelson, The Aleut Lan- 
guage and its Relation to the Eskimo Dialects (Internat. Congr . of Americanists, London, 1912, Part. I, pp. 96-104). 
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Eskimo 


Aleutian (R. Rask) 


Alaska {Barnum) 


Greenland (Thalbit^er) 


kamtix eyebrows 


qd^lut ' 


qdHut brows 


hadix ^ lip 


qal-ra ' 


qarloq lip 


hiitax'^ thumb 


Mmloq 


kiX^loq thumb 


kiid^ix back 


kuka 5 


Aa/^^ loin * 


kutjui upper lip 7 


qul- 


qtiUeq upper (-most) 


cider under lip ' 


at-" 


^/:«^ lower (-most) 


asar name 


dtaq^ 


atiq name 


ap [aca] sole of the foot '° 


at-»} 


fl/i : its under side 


iax[cay} hand, cf. qan five 


aiga-"} 


hand 


adei-xon all fingers" 


adri-, atriga- '' 


S'-:>;r- '■*!«"*-' 


qedgedax knee 


ciskoq'^ 


(sitqoq^) serqoq knee 


tiklax middle finger '^ 


tik- (or til-) ■? 


//^^^ forefinger, index 


uHax room '^ 


tiq- '9 


oqoq warm, sheltered ^° 


iimqur wart 


M/q-^' 


uw.oq wart 


^ano'f heart " 


/S-flw-^' 


kanaja:'^t diaphragm ^+ 


mdkdar nipple *' 


WM^ 


imuk milk 


dar eye ^° 


tar-, iaiy'" 


/fl^'O sight '^ 


slur world, weather 


sla 


sila world, air, weather 



1. kdvlut B. 

2. xa/jA; A shows that the h of Rask in the word cited 
above has the character of a fricative (open consonant), 
and perhaps is near to an aspirated uvular r. 

3 . B has halrdagok it warbles (of birds), correspond- 
ing to Greenl. qarlorpoq (the bird) sings, properly gives 
A SOUND FROM ITS LIPS (qarjoq). 

4. xutax A. 

5. kukdka THE small of my back b. 

6. Compare Greenl. kufsineg lumbar vertebra. 

7. kutfur upper, uppermost, and dder lower, lower- 
most, are adjectives which have the meanings given above 
only in connection with hddix lip. 

8. b has some traces of this word, so common in the 
East Eskimo dialects, only in derivations: e.g., S. W. 
Alaska atrdqtoa I come down = Greenl. atirpowa ; 
whereas acheatie under it of b is probably to be compared 
with Greenl. asiane on the other side, formed from a 
base which is not related to Greenl. ata:ane under it. 

9. dtak name b. 

10. kitam aqa foot-sole(s). 

11. Vgatit B. 

12. atxus A. 

13. N. Alaska ddrigai; farther east, near the mouth of 
Mackenzie River, adjiraq (Petitot). See my Phonetical 
Study of the Eskimo language (1904), p. 235. 

14. P. Egede (1750) spelled the word thus : arkseit 
fingers. 



15. chishoha my knee b. 

16. tihlax (Rask) is possibly to be connected with the 
stem of Alaska tiwluk fist, which we have also in the 
verb tinluwaka i strike him with my fist (cf. in 
Greenl. tU : up : ard). 

17. /('W^ THE INDEX-FINGER B . 

18. ula HIS HOUSES J ; Ollekh HOVSE H, 

19. Alaska uqkok the rear portion ofanative house 
B, 374 (cf. iqta THE den of a bear, corresponding to 
Greenl. stem eqik the innermost corner of a bay, and 
eqeq coTiN ER OF THE mouth . Another explanation would be 
to confer the Aleut, urlax with ialak the sleeping plat- 
form IN THE HOUSE (Greenl. // '^l)- 

20. Compare Greenl. orqua its shelter, lee side. 

2 1 . Utgnuk A WART b. 

22. kannogh H. 

23. ianniak r, II, p. 6^. 

24. Cf. Greenl. hanajajo :rpoq he takes it to heart, 

HE WAS OFFENDED BY IT . 

25. Perhaps properly udder-eye, milk-eye? (cf. the 
following dar eye). 

26. dhakhu. 

27. takfeatoa 1 have poor sight, tangvagdka i see him 

B. 

28. Gree 1. takuane in his sight, presence; tdkuwa; 
HE sees him. 
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Aleutian (i?. Rask) 
tajdhox man (male) ' 

ajcii-ur stick 
Hajari relative, kinsman 
ulugan cheeks 
kigiisin teeth 
qiigor sand 
igilirher little finger 
atriiomax ring-finger 
tutiisin ear 



I hear 



tut&kun 

tutareikui-n 

tuturkurin thou hearest 

tutakur he hears 



tutdlgakun we hear 
tutelgelkirn you hear 
tutelilkiM they hear 



Alaska (Barnuiii) 



tarti 



ajaroq ' 

m/m * 

(?) 

}*ciu-, * 



cuo- 



ikkilqoq 7 
atrilnok ' 
? CM^- (or nw/-) ' 

I" III- 

-toa -ra:a:pa 

-t'n -ra : atin 
-toq {-ra:a) 

II H 

-lokut -ra : akut 
-luce -ra : ace 
-lut {-ra : it) 



Eskimo 
Greenland (Thalbit^er') 

?ta:q ^ man, human being (East Green- 
land) 
aja.-'^laq stick + 
ila: his relative etc. ' 
uluaq cheek, plur. : ulusidi 
kigutit teeth 
sioraq sand 
erqerqoq little finger 



siutlt ears '° 

tusa:wowa I hear '' 

tusa:wutit thou hearest 
tusa:woq he hears 



tusaiwoyut we hear 
tusaiwuse you hear 
tusa:p:ut they hear 



r. Aleut, tajahur pi. /fl/ar«n(Rask) ; iaydghukh h. 

2. < ta-araq or /ar- + an otherwise unknown suffix. 

3 . lya'rok staff, c.^ne, walking-stick b. 

4. (Properly) a pole for pushing off (cf. Greenl. 
ajatu'piaq stick, staff). 

5. Both in Greenland and in Alaska the meaning of this 
word is very comprehensive, being part of something, 

NEIGHBOR, COMRADE, RELATIVE, etC. 

6. Uthluvek [uluwek] THE CHEEKS B. 

7. ikkilMok B. 

8. a//n7«0* RING-FINGER B. 

9. tschututh R ; chuta [ciuta] b. 

10. In East Greenland, the ears are named tiisa:'^i'tin 
(from tusarpoq he hears). 

11. B 1 1 7, the indicative, present tense, singular. 

12. b's 3d aspect, corresponding to the Greenland 
« Nominal Participle » (or Contemporative) : e.g. in 
Alaska Eskimo aialra:awa i who go, < aiartoa i go(b 
116 lydqtoa), corresponding to Greenl. a:il:eriarlopa 
I who go (or went) to fetch it. 

13. B 1 17, the indicative, past tense, plural, asin (Alaska) 
kipulokut WE bought. 



14. 1 have preferred for the Greenland dialect to cite the 
verb tusa:woq he listens, understands instead of tusarpoq 
HE hears, both being derived from the same base-stem as 
that probably related to the Aleut tuta-, but the former 
suffixed by -ivoq, which is possibly to be directly com- 
pared with the verbal suffix in Aleut, 3d person, -kur, since 
the Upernawik dialect (the northernmost) in Greenland 
shows an intermediate form, -voq (thus tusa:mq he lis- 
tens, understands), < *-goq ? In the personal conjuga- 
tion of the verb (by means of the personal suffixes), a 
distinct conformity of both languages may be noticed 
through the singular forms (Aleut, -urn = [M»] ?) ; e.g., 

Aleut. Greenl. 

1st per. sing, lutak-hun (or kuP) tusa:-'^'OPa 
2d » tutur-hurin iusa:-^'utit 

3d » luia-kur ttisa:-^ oq 

We find it so little chaiiged that we can easily imagine a 
transition in form and meaning between the two words 
which otherwise also resemble each other. 
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If any relationship ever existed between 
Aleutian and Greenlandic, it is not revealed 
with any distinctness in the outward forms of the 
words. All traces of an inner connection of the 
roots have disappeared and the language has 
adapted itself to new forms. Even an analysis 
of the grammatical terminations and derivative 
suffixes does not lead to any decisive result, 
and in the material at hand only a small per- 
centage of words in the Aleutian language can 
with certainty be identified with Eskimo words. 
First and foremost arises the problem of follow- 
ing the phonetic shifting of the sounds in the 
transition between the two languages, but we 
cannot expect to solve it until better philological 
material comes to hand from the islands and 
coasts of Bering Strait. Some things, however, are 
faintly to be seen, — (i) the connection between 
the Aleutian sounds indicated by Rask with f 
and X, and the Eskimo uvular sounds r, r, ; and 
(2) that between the Eskimo / (aspirated) and 
the Aleutian / (the transition of | to / is also 
known between West and East Greenlandic). 
There is still another point, which I shall dwell 
on for a moment. 

If the Aleutian sliir world, and mak{dar) 
BREAST, NIPPLE, auswer to the Eskimo sila air 
and imuk milk, this dropping of i in an unac- 
cented syllable is a phonetic movement com- 
mon to the Aleutian language and Alaskan- 
Eskimo, which has the forms 5/a andmw^'. 

I . Several examples of the same loss of sound in Alas- 
kan-Eskimo, especially before an I (Greenl. Hi, answering 
to Alaskan li), may be mentioned : for instance, 

Greenland Alaska (B) 

iliweq a grave livruk a grave 

ilmara I place it Itaka (thUakd) I place it 

.,,„^ , , , , ( litoa (letoa) I learn 

tlt(ky has learned, knows | ^^^^^^ ^^-^^^^ .^ .^ ^^^^ 

il:o:t a sling lo:kuk (thlSkuk) bolas 

ilidrsuk an orphan Icroq (thlerak) an orphan 



Perhaps we may venture to pass similar judg- 
ment in the case of the second personal pronoun 
of the Aleutian language (txiti), where it seems 
possible to follow the same movement, inas- 
much as we assume that the transition / > / 
has simultaneously asserted itself in the base of 
word, therefore from Old Eskimo // to Alaskan 
/, to Aleutian /. Note that in the Greenlandic 
form of this word \izulit] a regular change 
(metathesis) of consonants has taken place, iwl- 
having originated from ilw- [< ilp-\ '. 

Aleutian Islands S.W.Alaska Greenland 



V. Henry Jochelson Rask 


Barnum 


ThalUiiet 


thou txen txin tjin 


•pit 


iwlit 


you two txidhek txi'dix tjin 


Ipet'k 


iliw V.ik 


you txice txici tiqi 


Ipece 


iliw se 



It must remain in abeyance whether there is 
here any genetic connection between the Alas- 
kan ^ and the Aleutian ;c'. For the rest, it 
seems obvious that the forms bear the stamp 
of a family Ukeness. Rask's tiqi must indubitably 
be comprehended as \tici\, in which he possibly 
may have missed hearing a ; (or x) after the t. 
That t in the Aleutian txen has come from the 
Eskimo / is evident, and this again is the rem- 
nant of an original common Eskimo + il- in the 

sildt a whetstone slin a whetstone 

timd: its (his) body t'ma torso ; body 

imerpOJOa I drink mortoa (mdq'tdd) I drink 

imeq water (fresh) muk water 

2. Compare my Phonetic Study (1904), 230-238. 

3. I assume so, because the underlying sound is not p 
or X, but a combination of a bilabial (f) and a raising of 
the tongue (x). This is seen distinctly in Labrador-Eskimo, 
where thou is igvit [iyjfit], answering to Old Eskirno 
ilfsit. The Aleutian x would be in agreement with x^sp 
in this form. 

4. Kleinschmidt, Den Gre^nlandske Ordbog (Green- 
landic Dictionary, 1871, p. 119) presumes that iwdlit 

YOU, YOURSCLF [j^l^i] really means your thereness, 
formed from a stem *ile with the addition of the suffix for 
the second person, and that this *ile should further be 
related to iha yonder and ima thus. This explanation 
seems to me unsatisfactory : rather I should say the root 
il is the same as in ;7a part of something, portion, 

NEIGHBOR, relation , COMRADE, etc , 
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conjugation of the verbs (cf. p. 52 with note 
14) : e.g., 



Aleutian ' 

su-ku {from su-ku-u) 

he (they) takes him 

{it) 
su-ku-kix he (Jhey) 

takes those two 
su-l^u-nin he (they) 

takes them 



Greenlandic Subject Object 



tigu-lu-?o 
000 



/, thou 
tis'tt-lu-s'ik "' 



tigt'i-lu-git 



j^U/ra, it, 

S I those two 

'^'' y^Ht] them 
they 



In these verb-terminations (possessive suf- 
fixes), the Aleutian (ku)-u, -kix, and -rjm seem 
only slightly altered in the Eskimo -go, -gik, 
-git, or the reverse. Common to Aleutian and 
Eskimo are, in addition, the interrogative pro- 
nouns and some particles which designate loca- 
lity (adverbs of place, etc.): e. g.. 



Aleut 


Al.'^ska 


Greenland 


kin ' who 


kina, pi. kinkut 


kina, pi. kiknit 


wdngunhere 


hwa, Invane i here 


uwane, -0:wa there. 




(where I am) 


by that way 


inon he 


mna he yonder 


il3:a he yonder 


itMn his 


ianum his yonder 


is s:uma his yonder 


wakun they 


wkut they yonder 


is k:o they yonder 


ihm he far away (?) 


ika yonder ! 


gwan 4 he near 


una «_*uwa ?) the 


una he (the one)here 


me 


one down 




giL-dkun they 


unkut they down 


uk:o they (these) 


near me 




here 


sdkan he down 


camdna down there 


ia"«.-a he down 


there 




there (pi. sa^" k:o) 



No doubt there is a genetic connection be- 
tween the Eskimo and Aleutian words for the 
second personal pronoun. Aleutian -n,-dhek-, 
(^dix), and -ce thy, your, your two's, yours 
answer to Eskimo -t, -tik and se, the posses- 
sive suffixes for the second person. 

1. The Aleutian examples are taken from Jochelson 
(1912), p. 10. 

2. V. Henry (according to Veniaminov), and Jochel- 
son. Rask has ki and kin. The following Aleutian examp- 
les are taken from Jochelson (I.e.). 

5 . Phonetically, no doubt [ua, iiane] . 

4. Phonetically transcribed [gi.ian] ? < [*Mttw] ? 



On the other hand, the first personal pronoun 
does not show any distinct trace of such a con- 
nection, save in the suffix of the singular n 
[13] (cf. in the verb the ending of the first per- 
son : in Aleut -kurn or -kun, in Eskimo -woga). 

Aleutian Islands S.W. Alaska Greenland 

Henry Jochelson Rask Barnum Thalhitxer 
I... thin tin ting liwe Qiwa-)^ uwanci 
v^efwo toman tuman ting hwankuk uwaguk 

we... toman tuman tuman hwankuta uwagut 

The possessive suffixes, then, which play 
such a large role in Eskimo, reappear in Aleu- 
tian. The Eskimo singular suffixes t (second 
person) and g (first person) appear as n and rj in 
Aleutian ; and the dual suffixes k, ik, tik, appear 
as ek, kek, dhek, in Aleutian. Several traces of 
this connection are also visible. 

The -kun which occurs in Aleutian, and 
marks the plural (irjdkun they), has existed as a 
peculiar suffix of the plural in several Eskimo 
words, partly in the fuller form -kit ^, and 
partly in the impaired form -ko, for example, 
(fl) kih.ut, plural of kirttt who (interrogative), 
i^kuahiit you yonder ! (h) sd^kio those down 
THERE, pd^ho THOSE UP THERE. In the first form 
it is especially used as a suffix freely applied 
to designate the man, together with all those 
of his household connected with him by name : 
Ku&niahut, kuania and his family. 

There are still a small number of derivative 
suffixes (infixes) which might be adduced as 

5. In casus obliquus, S. W. Alaskan has hwa i.e. : ua, 
answering to the East Eskimo uwa, or uwaga. The mat- 
ter is, perhaps, as in East Greenland, where one also has 
a shortened form ua 1, me in place of the fuller West 
Greenlandic form liwava (mva -\- Pd ; literally, my here- 
NESS [i.e., I hereJ). But the fuller form occurs also in 
the Alaskan dialect, though slightly altered. 

Aleutian Islands Alaska Greenland 

according to Rask 

ting ddafi my hther hwegna[uepd] uwam ataMna 
ataka 

6. Compare also Uhlenbeck, Ontwerp van eene ver- 
gelijkende Vormleer der Eskimotalen (1907), p. 47. 
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common to the two languages, with some 
probability, at any rate, of their having a com- 
mon origin. For example : the Aleutian fre- 
quentative or durative infix -ta- looks very 
much like the Eskimo -ta(r)-. which has the 
same function, e.g. 

Aleutian a-kukh 'he is', ax-ta-kukh 'he is 
accustomed to be, i.e. he lives' '; 

Greenlandic ip-poq 'he is', it-tar-poq 'he is 
accustomed to be' ; 

Aleutian inchoative infix -ka-li ' begins ' cf. 
Eskimo -/e[rj 'begins' : e. g., tiki-ler-poq 'he 
begins to arrive, he approaches'. 

Aleutian collective infix -gya- compare Eskimo 
-ge:- 'together, in common' e. g., ihoqatige-.t, 
'house-mates \il:o ' house ' qat- ' mates ' (^ge:t 
'in common']; i. e., house (i|:o)- mates (jqat)- 
in common (^ge:i) i.e., 'people who have a 
house together'. 

It is also interesting to find that the Aleutian 
infixes of negation bear some resemblance to 
the Eskimo infixes and suffijies of negation : 
Aleutian -laka-, -laga- {yoluk-, -rul(uk), -mil ^. 
Compare Greelandic -p:ilaq- (composed, no 
doubt, of two originally independent elements) : 
for example, 

ALEUTIAN GREENLAKDIC 

tam-kukh he drinks imer-poq he drinks 

tapa-lakakh he does not imi-ttilaq he does not 

drink drink s 

ena-hukh he makes himself iner-sima-woq he got ready 

ready 

ena-txa-yoluk he did not get inersi-ma-V.ilaq he did not 

ready 4 get ready 

1 . Henry, p. 5 5 (« avec une nuance durative ») ; cf. 
p. 59-60. 

2. Compare from Rask's list the syllable -73ul- in 
agitadawillt]in enemy (from agitMan 'friend, brother'), 
and riiluk in tagdiaruluk old (from tagd^an 'new'). Fur- 
ther, the infix -lek- (-lak-) in the verbalized adjectives 
'kaje'-lek-ef, is low' from kajekur 'is high', makafe-lek-er 
'fresh' (not rotten?), tnaqisa-lak-e 'bad' etc. 

5. V. Henry, 37 and 42. 

4. V. Henry, 43. -txa- is a sign of the perfect in 
Aleutian (in Greenl. -sima- means the same). 



Aleutian -kukh- (termination for the indic- 
ative of the verb) possibly corresponds with 
N. W. Greenlandic dialectal form -mq (Uper- 
nawik, otherwise -woq) ; the Aleutian suffixes 
of negation -pul- and -lakakh- we possibly see 
united in the Greenlandic -mlaq (the base-form 
[indicative] for the negative conjugation is not 
etc.) 



VI 



By means of these examples from Rasmus 
Rask's records, and from later material, I think 
that I have given a renewed and strengthened 
basis tor the assertion of the affinity between 
the Aleutian and Eskimo languages. Since 
Rask's time this assertion has been repeated 
from time to time, often without reference to 
former treatments of the subject ; for example, 
Adelung's, in his Mithridates, or V. Henry's 
(Rask's having scarcely been known before) '. 
At times, in the preceding pages, I have taken 
examples from W. Jochel^on's material result- 
ing from his participation in the Riabouchinsky 
expedition to Kamschatka and the Aleutian 
Islands in 1900-02 ^. So far as I know, Jochel- 
son, as regards the Aleutian language, has 
published only a short sketchy synopsis of the 
grammar (cf. p. 50), entitled « The Aleut 
Language and its Relation to the Eskimo Dia- 
lects », in which, by way of introduction, he 
hastens to point out that the Aleutian lan- 

5. W. Herzogs « Ueber die Verwandtschaft des 
Yumasprachstammes niit der Sprache der Aleuten und 
der Eskimo- Stanime » (Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie, 10, p. 449 
et seq.), contains only some very uncritical comparisons 
of words of the Yuma, Aleut, and Eskimo languages. Of 
a merely descriptive character is the following (based on 
material collected by others) : A. Pfizmaier, Die Sprache 
der Aleuten und Fuchsinseln (Kaiserliche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, philos.-histor. Classe, Sitzungsberichte, 
vol. 105-106, Wien, 1884). 

6. Mentioned by Jochelson in the Proceedings of the 
1 8th Congress of Americanists in London, 191 2, i : 
xi-xii and ^6 el seq. ; 2 : 3 34 «/ seq. 
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guage is of Eskimo origin, or « even one of 
the oldest Eskimo dialects, which can be 
inferred from its phonetics, grammatical struc- 
ture, arid vocabulary. » He immediately adds 
that he has not yet been in a position to 
undertake « a detailed comparative study of 
the Aleut and the already-published Eskimo 
vocabularies, but even a superficial survey of 
the latter showed me many elements common 
with the Aleut. » Meanwhile his sketch does 
not provide a shadow of proof as to the rela- 
tionship, and he does not give a single example 
of the Eskimo language towards the elucidation 
of his assertion. Since he does not enter at all 
into this question further on in the sketch, 
his assertion about the relation of the two 
languages would seem to need some further 
corroboration. 

I am inclined to put more faith in a verbal 
assurance by the late well-known French 
philologist, Victor Henry (died 1907), to the 
effect that he had proved relationship between 
Eskimo and Aleutian. He gave me this assu- 
rance himself, during a visit to him in the 
spring of 1904 ; and Professor Paul Passy, 
who was present (at that time they both lived 
in the environs of Paris and near each other), 
would be able to bear witness to this statement 
if he should remember it. Probably the state- 
ment of the relationship must have been pro- 
pounded for the first time at the Congress of 
Americanists in Brussels in 1879, where 
Henry read a paper on Aleutian. Pilling's 
« Bibliography of the Eskimo Language ' » 
contains the following remark on this matter 
(under the signature Henry, V.) : — 

Grammaire comparee de trois langues hyperbo- 
reennes : gronlandais, tchiglerk, aleoute. 
Manuscript left, August 1879, i^ the hands of 



I. J. C. Pilling, Bibliography of the Esicimo Lan- 
guage (Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 1887), 
p. 43- 



M. Bamps, secretary of the Congres des Americanistes 
de Bruxelles, and which will probably never appear, 
because the Congress does not publish its memoirs, and 
refuses nevertheless to return the manuscripts which 
have been furnished it. — Henry. 

In his « Grammaire de la langue Innok », 
which was published in 1878 on the basis of 
the philological material brought home from 
the Eskimo at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River by the missionary E. Petitot, V. Henry 
had rejected the idea of any relationship 
between the Eskimo dialects and the languages 
of the Ural-Altaic or Malayo-Polynesian groups ; 
but the very next year, in his Aleutian gram- 
mar (p. 3), he declared that, after having 
learned to know the Aleutian language, the 
hypothesis that the Eskimo language is connect- 
ed with the Ural-Altaic groups no longer 
appeared to him untenable. He stated that the 
knowledge of the Aleutian language might 
perhaps offer us a contribution towards solving 
the problem of the origin of the hyperborean 
races. 

This problem, in reality, had already been 
taken up earlier, first by the Danish eskimo- 
logist H. Rink, later by the French linguist 
Lucien Adam. The former, in 1871, had 
referred to the agreement in the dual and plural 
endings (-k and -t) between the Eskimo lan- 
guage and the Samoyede-Finnish languages '. 
The latter had rejected the possibility of 
classifying the Eskimo either with any American 
Indian language or with the Uralo-Altaic lan- 
guages. Against this view Rink entered his 
protest in « The Eskimo Tribes » (2 [1891] : 
31), calling to mind anew the striking simil- 
arity to Siberian languages. 

The greatest effort hitherto made to connect 
the Aleut and Eskimo languages we owe to 
the well-known Dutch philologist C . C. Uhlen- 

2. H. Rink, Om Eskimoernes Herkorast (On the 
Origin of the Eskimo), in Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyn- 
dighed (Kabenhavn, 1871), p. 288. 
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beck. In the preface to his «Eskimo Grammar », 
pubhshed in 1907 % he remarks as follows on 
his treatment of the Aleut language : 

It may perhaps be wondered at that Aleutian has 
nearly been left out of consideration, but at present it has 
not been possible for me to form any clear notion of the 
degree of the relationship which connects the Aleutian 
with the Eskimo language proper. Perhaps it will become 
clear, with closer investigation, that the Aleut language 
may be considered as a dialect which has deviated greatly 
from the West Eskimo, and that my earlier utterance to the 
opposite effect (in ZDMG, 60 : 114) has been precipitate. 
In the same direction some individual points of confor- 
mity between Aleutian and West Eskimo are distinctly 
visible, although there are many more points in which 
West Eskimo is in accord with its more eastern rela- 
tives. 

Uhlenbeck, then, had had the same experience 
as had formerly V. Henry. At first glance, the 
Aleut language looked so foreign, that the 
observer was compelled to dismiss the idea of 
any relationship with the Eskimo. By closer 
analysis, however, related forms and functions 
were discovered beneath the surface. Uhlenbeck 
in his « Eskimo Grammar », has deepened the 
subject, not only by drawing Aleutian within 
the scope of his examination, — albeit in a 
passing way by occasional references in brack- 
ets ^, but also by endeavoring in a series of 

1. C.C. Uhlenbeck, Ontwerp van eene vergelijkende 
Vormleer der Eskimotalen (Verhandelungen der Koninkl. 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Letter- 
kunde N.S. 8, 1907). 

2. These references throw strong gleams of light on 



comments on the Aleut language ' to throw 
a broader light on the connection of those 
American Arctic languages with the Ural-Altaic 
and the Finnish-Ugrian groups of languages. 
In this endeavor he has sided with Trombetti, 
but the conclusions that may be drawn in this 
way are often rather uncertain. 

Rasmus Rask was undoubtedly the first to 
endeavor to prove, on the basis of his own 
records and on scientific grounds, that Aleutian 
and Eskimo are of the same family. Even if 
one cannot call them sister-languages, they 
bear the impress of a more distant relationship 
in the many features which they evidently 
have inherited in common from a mother- 
tongue. These languages, now becoming 
extinct, once led a flourishing existence on the 
trails of communication between the Old 
World and the New — on the islands in and 
around the coasts of Bering Strait. In Petrograd 
happy accident brought Rask in contact with 
two natives of the Aleutian Islands at a time 
when these remote districts were still virgin 
territory tor explorers. 

Copenhagen, Denmark, 1921. 



the grammatical relationship of both languages. I empha- 
size the following points in Uhlenbeck's grammar : Aleut 
dual and plural ending in kik and n (p. 12, cf. 60), 
vocative in -a (p. 14), the -hi- suffix (p. 42), the posses- 
sive suffixes (p. 18, 51, 60), ingan (p. 45), hin (p. 46). 
3. Published in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
genlandischen Gesellschaft, pp. 59-61 (1905-07). 



